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For the Youth’s Companion, necks, as cheerful as two larks. 
‘ONLY IN FUN.’ 8T, J. 
Passing a play-ground a short time rams 
since, my attention was arrested by the . a ae nena — . 
angry voices of two boys, who appeared n the time of Queen Elizabeth, 


P there was a celebrated woman 
to be on the verge of quarreling ; and | living in the province of Con- 








N. WILLIS, SENIOR EDITOR. 

: : : pocr little lordling, who seemed too 
langhing somes. cares jag. frightened to cry, and hid his face against 
range » ae voung poets, | er. bosom, as though shrinking from the 
sol eae ae all eed pena look of her dark, angry eyes. Immediately 
hoe Cont ht Rashinadooks she ordered all sails to be set, and sped 

;: Ges” tue ” aimee one | 272 toward Connaught. The nurse ran 
as she passed, ‘she hath daggers aE +4 the a a  ¥ an th = 4 = 
ene : ; i | p ; = = in her eyes, as well asin her|°°U® not be admitted till the Earl ha 
thinking « word in season might nip some | naught, Ireland, named Grana . : - = = die | > dined and drunk his punch, so much time 
unpleasant business in the bud, I walked Ville, or Grace O'Malley. ; me " os . Barn y gir pl ent td inhee wine was lost that, before his galley could be 

d found the youths contending over | 85 the chieftainess of the O’Mal ; manned and sent off, Lady Grace’s sails 
» et leys of Clare Island, and called onid 0 ory a> wee eerved | were already glimmering down the hori- 
—- P ’ herself a princess, but she was at the Queen 8 table; when she | on and the pursuit was hopeless. 
‘Boys, what is the trouble?’ I asked, | most famed as a female pirate- saith “ Sirrah !” 1 have ever $) Tristram St. Lawrence, the little lord, 
‘Bill Elliot, sir, snatched the ball and | captain, or vi-queen, as, perhaps, mind to drop upon my kneesand |. nandsome child, between two and 
jsranning off with it.’ she would have preferred to be beg for my life. : three years old, with a look of brave, yet 
‘Well: but is it his ?’ | called. But Grace O'Malley soon tired quiet dignity in his face, which roused 
i as it belongs to little Tommy| . Ske lived in rude, stormy of the stately gayeties of the | some kindly feeling in the sternest 
Mo, sir, it belongs to : | times, when the Irish were nearly court. She curled her scornful | mariners and warriors, on board the pi- 
Brown, and he is crying about it down|,. wild and warlike as savages, lip at the safe and easy way of | ratical ship, and even touched the heart of 
there.’ jand fierce feuds and bold rob- hunting in the royal parks—call-| the Lady Grace herself—that unsuspected 
‘Idon’t mean to take it,’ interposed |beries, on land and sea, were ing it ‘child’s play.’ She womanly heart, which she had kept stern- 
Be Font meen wee bi, ently se, ue a tl frm andy preted dro many Ys wer her 
’ ’ ’ 3 + | breastplate of steel. 
that's all. ~ sober citizen, was then no ways especially to please her, led off| Whee she first went on board she gave 
*But why should you do so?” I asked. | +, his credit : the children were the court dance, the solemn, but | the boy to one of her women, telling her 
‘You came here to play, and surely teas- | taught by their quarrelsome pa- graceful minuet, played the |to tend him and give him food and play- 
ingisnot inthe game. You see what) rents, to fire up on the slightest harpsichord with her own royal |things. But when they had been at sea 
trouble you have given poor Tommy, and | 0Ccasion, and fight for their hands, and sung madrigals, and | some time, the woman came to her mis- 
J g P y rights,—to revenge all insults read Latin verses of her own lt 1 said that the child ld neith 
: _ : oi ’ ress, and said that the child would neith- 
tl sn ts have caused in| 1 make free with the property of their|jrest. Such was Grace O’Malley—stern|composition, Grace only yawned, and | or eat, nor play; that he gave no heed to 
ye paymate, ss tg ate .,, |enemies ; and little was the Sunday-school|and proud in temper, fearless and manly|said: ‘I wonder your Majesty should | any one, but stood apart, sullen and si- 
‘That’s always the way with him; Bill teaching they had to the contrary; then!in her habits, but now and then giving|throuble yourself with things of this sort | lent, looking back over the sea towards 

Elliot always breaks up our play this|when women became leaders of lawless|way to a kind and generous impulse. at all. Sure in Ireland, we have people | Howth. Then Grace, whose quick anger 

way.’ predatory bands, they were admired and) When her father died, she assumed the|to do the likes for us, and save us the/had cooled down in the fresh evening 
‘No I don’t, neither,’ cried Elliot. wondered at; but few thought of con-|command of his warlike retainers, and|worriment.’ ; breeze, went to him, laid her hand on his 
ily ; ”| demning them, or dared to scout at them.|the sternest and bravest of them were not} Once, on the Queen having expressed 














shoulder and spoke his name. He didnot 


March 6, 18% 


‘Yes you do, too,’ rejoined the other, 


with equal bitterness. 


‘Well, say no more, boys; let us all 
go back with the ball, and give it up to 
the right owner. Remember, my lads, 
that if we wish to get along happily 
through life, we must do all we can to 
please one another. A boy that loves to 


tease and torment will be always certain | With her. 


to grow up into a very disagreeable man, 


Grace O’Malley was the daughter of a 


whom every one will despise and shun.— 


Those must have been the days, or Ire-|ashamed to acknowledge her authority.— 
|land the country, of ‘ woman’s rights,’ for| At first, she only fought in self-defence, 
| throughout the warlike career of the great|or in revenge for what she considered ag- 
cheiftainess, nobody seems to have been|gressions and insults, and finally, for 
much shocked, or to have thought that|/spoil and conquest, and for the habit and 
Miss O’Malley was going out of her ‘ pro-|love of strife and adventure. She was a 
per sphere,’ and infringing on the sacred) tall, handsome woman, with dark, flashing 
rights of the nobler sex, in fighting and/jeyes, a clear, ringing voice, and a proud, 
pirating; except it may be those menjsoldier-like step. Her dress was a singu- 
who got the worst of it in engagements|lar mingling of the masculine and feminine 


fashions of her half barbarous country ; 
but .it was picturesque and imposing; 


powerful chief, who, having no heir,|made of the richest materials she could 


some curiosity in regard to the Irish na- 
tional dances, Grace made sign to her 
harper, a wild-eyed, white- haired, long- 
bearded old gentleman, who struck up a 
stirring Celtic air, and instantly her war- 
like followers rushed into the midst of the 
hall, and began dancing, in the strangest 
and maddest way imaginable. Faster and | 
louder played the harper, wilder and more 
furiously they danced; they whirled and 
leaped and shook their arms in the air, 





father’s castle. 


| from sight. 


start, or answer, but kept his sad, wistful 
eyes fixed on ‘the distant towers of his 
So she stood over him, 
watching, and so he stood gazing, till the 
ship rounded a point which hid the castle 
Then, for the first time, the 
|child burst into tears ; but, flinging him- 
self on the deck, he covered his face with 
his hands, as though to conceal his crying, 
and seemed to try to check the sobs which 
shook his little breast. So much proud and 


and shouted fierce Celtic battle-cries, till | delicate feeling in one so young—a mere 


all the court ladies trembled, and not a|haby—appealed strongly to» the Lady 
few of the courtiers drew near the throne | Grace, She felt her heart soften and yearn 
for fear, and even the Queen had to thank | over the noble child, in his grief and lone- 


‘ eles brought up his one little girl as though/procure, and worn with an air of majesty 
it imagine, now, Master Elliot, if every | she were a son—teaching her all sorts of}which not Queen Bess herself, in all her 
boy you played with acted in this manner, | manly and martial exercises. Instead of|glory could surpass. her rouge for not looking pale. However, | ]idess. She knelt at his side and slid her 
why would not every playground be ajdolls and pets, her childish playthings} But the proud Lady Grace professed to|it all ended like a modern Irish jig, in 4| hand under his head, and speaking his 
little battle-field ? were pistols and daggers, which she soon|be a loyal subject of Elizabeth. In an 


harmless ¢ —s ? nell the ete ager name more tenderly than before, she told 
, . |found very useful in scaring her atten-/Irish rebellion, headed by the Earl of|quietly returned to their places about| him not to be afraid, not to grieve any 
Yang of the lads laughed at this, and dants into instant obedience to her whims ;|Tyrone, she sided with the English gov-|their mistress. ‘That, your Majesty,’ more, and he should go home soon. She 
ot answered me again that he only|and instead of being allowed to play|ernment, and added immensely to her|said Grace, proudly, ‘is rale Irish danc-| made her harsh, commanding voice sound 

meant it in fun; he didn’t intend to hurt | among the sands and hunt shells on the i 
jd who are mim an~body’s feelings.’ 


power and possessions, by the victories|ing.’ so sweet and motherly that the child turn- 

wild seashore, she was taught to swim, to|she gained over the rebels. She did not| Grace O’Malley returned to Ireland | ed a little, and clasped that large brown 

‘In fun, was it?’ I replied; ¢ well, let | fish, to row, and to shoot the shy water-/deign to receive a regular commission|loaded with princely gifts. It is not re-| hand, and held it against his lips and his 

'H. : : ; : : i iri i i in history Elizabeth ever re- i ; bbed, till his 
me tell you a story. There were a great | fowl. Instead of taking her airings, like from the Queen, but fought in her own|corded in history that ; eyes, while he wept and sobbed, 

a. a ja modern nobleman’s little daughter, on|wild way, on her own responsibility, at|turned her visit, though at parting, Grace | heavy heart grew lighter. When Grace 

my really number ofrooks once, occupying a large \a well trained pony, or a sober, sure-foot-|her own risk, and for her own advantage.|gave her Majesty a cordial invitation to| drew away her hand, and found it all wet 

well to wit’? in which they built their mr ied donkey, over smooth lawns, and|She took castle after castle, confiscated|come over to Connaught and see some} with tears, she looked at it fora moment, 

ich I willl They worked away very industriously and |through shady parks and flowery lanes,|estate after estate, claiming always the|hunting and fishing that were no shams. | with a strange tenderness in her imperious 

cheerfully for some time, when at length |she was accustomed to accompany her|* lion’s share’ of the plunder. ‘ The O'Malley,’ as Grace called her-| eyes, It seemed to her that those tears 

4 Publisher, ey began to discover that there must be | father and his rough followers, mounted) When some of the ships of the great/self, after the fashion of great Irish chiefs, | of a sinless child, were like the holy water 

Naseau, N. thi 8 “ |on one of the wild horses of the country, Spanish armada, sent against England,|landed first at Howth, intending to pay | of baptism, and would purify that hand, 

* thief among them, for all complained | 5, long mountain hunts—to dash through|were driven by a storm upon the Irish|the Earl a visit. Butit happened to be| so stained with blood. 

DOK. the loss of materials,—one missed a bit of bogs and briar, to ford swollen streams,|coast, she bore down upon them with her|dinner time, and the castle gates were} Great was the astonishment of the 

stick, another a morsel of wood, a third a|and leap wide, dark chasms. armed galleys, and took several noble|shut, as they always were at that hour, rough mariners and warriors when they 

si of try leaf, andso on. So they held acoun-| | Once, when Grace was a child, while|prizes. With these ships, she obtained|by command of his lordship, who was a) saw their stern mistress, whose name was 

cil, examined into the matter, and finally |Sh® W8S out on one of these hunts, a)much magnificent dress, belonging to the|high liver, and had a particular objection | ysed by mothers and nurses all over the 

disco : : na") | young fawn that they were chasing, turn- proud Castilian officers and their stately|to being disturbed at his meals. _When|kingdom, as a bugbear, with which to 

vered the pilferer. The old patriarch | 4 suddenly, and singling her out from all|ladies—velvets and brocades, stiff with|Grace haughtily demanded admittance, | frighten naughty children, now comforting 

of the colony, a very grave old rook, then | the party, ran to her side, laid its head in| woven jewels and broideries of gold, with|the warder not having a proper sense of and caressing this stolen child: when she 

demanded of the thief why he was so base|her lap, and lifting its large sorrowful| which she went bravely dressed for the|the honor she was intending to do his 


4 his /fed him with her own hands, and then 
4% to steal what it had given so much | eyes to her face, as though asking for her|rest of her life. And the Spanish Dons|master, sturdily refused. This surly, in-| took him in her arms and hushed him to 
trouble to collect. “Oh,” replied the protection. ‘Stand back! cried she, to|and Donnas, what did they do, robbed of|hospitable reception so enraged the chief- | sleep—singing to him a wild, childish dit- 


calprit, «I only did it j ce ayy |the hunters,—‘ call off the dogs, and let|their splendid apparel? Ah, they went|tainess, that she was quite ready to storm|ty, which she remembered, because her 
me 4 _ » only did i¢ in fun ! Ab") no one harm her now,—she is mine!’ where they did not need it any more—|the castle, and slay the fat Karl at his own | own long dead mother had sung it to her, 
Just so, just so,” responded the judge, * Ah, well, comrades,’ said one of the/down, down into the still, dark ocean-|dinner-table, with all his guests and re-| when she also was an innocent babe. 
“then of course you'll have no objection | men, ‘ let us seek other game, and leave|caves, where they reposed on beds of sil-|tainers. But she had not with her asuf-| §o kind and gentle did the bold vi- 
toyour neighbors’ having a little fun too ?” | the fawn to our little lady, for a pet.’ ver sand, with the long sea-weed wrapping|ficient force for this; so she was obliged | queen become, that before many days the 
“Certainly not !” cried the thief, wagging| _, “ No, by the Rock of Cashel!’ cried oldjitself about them. to return to her ship, where she strode up| baby-lord became passionately attached to 
asonable TM his tail and flapping his wi att Well Cormac O'Malley, ‘I will not have my| In the height of the fame and power of|and down the deck in a terribly wrathful | her, and ceased to ask for his nurse and 
n the supply ee ne ie Wangs. e's | brave daughter made soft and silly, like|Grace O’Malley, when her rude bands|state, and made all ring again with her parents. And he, with all his endearing, 
stationery IY Sentence is that each rook, for fun, do| other girls, by tending pets. Draw your|were the terror of Connaught and the|threats and imprecations against the Earl, | infantile ways, was such a brave, grand 
take one feather from your body!” Im-|hunting-knife across her throat, Grace,jislands of that coast, and her ships the|for the insult she had received. Suddenly | little fellow—a child so after her own 
GAMES, MT mediately the poor wretch was stripped as | while you have her.’ scourge of the Irish seas, she resolved to|a gleam of malicious joy flashed over her| heart—that Grace, who, in her pride and 
| anywhere 9 bare as the palm of your hand.’ ‘That I will not, father, for she has|pay a visit to the court of Elizabeth. She|dark face. She commanded her men to| independence, had never envied anybody 
‘Served him ri t¢ 4 hi ight !” trusted in me. I want no pets, but who-|went almost as a sovereign princess, and|land her again, and as soon as she reached | any thing, not even Elizabeth her crown 
.NION. shouted b ght -—served him right + | over kills this fawn, must kill me first,’|was royally received and entertained ; for|the shore, she rushed up to a cottage, |—envied the stout Earl of Howth his only 
ER oth boys together. she said, flinging her arms around the|the politic English Queen was only too|where she remembered that the nurse of| son and heir, with a bitter, hopeless, lone- 
Very well ; don’s ever let your fun be| poor trembling creature. She looked so|willing, I am afraid, to close her ears|the young lord, the Earl’s little son, was ly envy. It made her sometimes sad, but 


it made her better, and gentler, and even 
™ay come when your neighbors shall have | &4, and the old chief laughingly promised] ness of so useful a subject. woman’s arms, telling her to tell her mas-| almost humble; and the most harmless, 
lowed 


i ’ her that the fawn should be al to} The warlike Grace made a decided sen-|ter that she would take charge of his heir,|jf not the happiest part of her‘life, was 
ron, Mi fy “A fon at your expense. , , - “Aaa : ges. < apg 
aad I looked back shortly after biddi escape unharmed. Grace jealously watch-|sation at court. In her strange, rich, halfjand bring him up to have better notions |that in which she retained the child with 


ed the disappointed hunters and yelping|martial dress, and always wearing some|of hospitality and good manners than/|her, at her gloomy stronghold in Con- 
5, panama ‘hem good-bye, and saw the two boys/hounds till the swift-footed animal was|sort of deadly weapon, she strode about|could be learned at Howth Castle. Then, naught. 


on * With their arms around each other’s| out of sight, and then rode on with the/like a terrible giantess among the Queen’s|she hurried back to her ship, with the] At length, after sending many messen- 
gor, of 





versys « 


Love- 5eMm * your neighbor’s expense, or the time| fierce and determined that the men cheer-|against stories of the cruelty and lawless-|living. She caught the child from the 
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THE-YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





gers and agents in vain, the proud and in- 
dolent Earl of Howth came himself, with 
a large ransom, to buy back his heir.— 
Grace O'Malley refused the money with 
scorn, but offered to restore the child to 
him, if he would solemnly promise that 
the gates of Howth Castle should always 
be thrown wide open when the family 
were atdinner. He readily promised this, 
and the hospitable custom has remained 


kept his place, for her large hand yet 
pressed heavily upon his head. After a 
moment's silence, she recommenced speak- 
ing, but rapidly and wildly, for her mind 
wes wandering. It seemed to have gone 
back to the night when she had taken the 
heir of Howth from his nurse. She be- 
gan railing. against the old Earl’s churlish- 
ness, and vowing she would teach him a 
lessonin hospitality. Then she called out 


in loud, stern tones to her mariners to set 
sail for Connaught, and laughed fiercely 
over her prize. But soon her mood 
changed ; she begag to stroke the head of 


in his noble house to this day.. 

The Earl could scarcely believe his eyes 
when, as he was about to leave, he saw 
the stern chieftainess lift little Tristram in 
her arms and embrace him tenderly, while Tristram, and comfort him by gentle words 
the child clung to her and cried. ‘ By|and kind promises. She did not seem to 
my soul,’ whispered his lordship to one of| perceive that the firm, manly face now be- 
his train, ‘ there’s a saisoning of the wom- | fore her, was not the smooth little face all 
anand the Christian about the heathen | wet with tears, she once caressed. The 
Amazon, after all.’ | young lord was again a baby-boy to her ; 

The Earl and the Lady Grace parted|and presently she drew him closer, and 
very good friends, and the baby-lord went | began singing that same nursery song with 
home loaded with presents. Oh, lonely | which she used to soothe him to sleep. 
and dreary seemed Grace O'Malley’s old | It was a strange sight to see,—that dy- 
castle when he was gone—doubly dark | ing woman, rocking herself back and forth, 
seemed its great cavernous hall, without|and singing that wild lullaby, with her 
the sunshine of his joyous life—doubly ;staring servitors and grim old fighters 
desolate the lady’s shadowy chamber, in| grouped around her, hardly able to believe 
the windy old turret alone, without the | that this was indeed their haughty mis- 
brightness of his winsome face and the | tress, their brave leader, their bold sea- 








music of his happy voice. 

The Lady Grace became sadder and | 
more silent than before, but she seemed) 
less haughty and warlike. She still fol-| 
lowed the chase as fiercely as ever, but| 
she gradually gave over fighting and plun- | 
dering. She began to notice kindly little | 
children—to give more generously to the | 
poor, and was even suspected of praying | 
sometimes. Her men said that the baby-| 
lord had spoiled their fiery vi-queen, who | 
led them no longer on marauding and pi- | 
ratical expeditions ; but her women bless- 
ed the saints that their mistress had} 
* softened down a bit, and made it more} 
comfortable like to sarve her.’ 

Once every year, Grace O'Malley went | 
in state to Howth Castle, to see her be-| 
loved little friend and carry him presents, | 
till at last, just as he was growing into| 
manhood, a cruel sickness came upon her, | 
and she was unable to go. Yet she sent} 
her galley and the presents, as usual, to| 
prove her faithful love. | 

Tristram, who had grown up a noble, | 
generous youth, was grieved to hear of| 
the illness of this strange, proud woman, | 
who had seemei to lay aside her very na- | 
ture to love him, and as he had always} 
kept his old childish affection for her, he | 
resolved to go and see her once more. 

So the galley, on its return, took the 
young lord of Howth tothe O'Malley 
Castle in Connaught. 

It was night when they arrived—a wild | 
November night. The sky was heavy} 
with storm-clouds, and the sea was run- | 
ning high before a strong wind, and break- | 
ing with a sound like thunder upon that 
bleak, black shore. There was a great 
fire burning in the vast chimney of the old 
hall, but in the farther corners, dark sha- 
dows were lurking, and the stone walls 
were glistening with a chill dampness. 

As the heavy hall door swung open, to 
admit the young lord and his train, so 
much of the tempestuous night rushed in 
with them, that the old armor and the} 
banners hanging on the walls clanged and 
flapped, and the fire roared fiercely and 
whirled out an angry cloud of smoke. 

In the midst of the hall the Lady Grace 
was lying, surrounded by her retainers, 
her warriors, and seamen, on a rude 
couch, piled with skins of deer she had| 
slain, but curtained with rich crimson| 
drapery, suspended from the ceiling by | 
enormous antlers of elks. She was dress- | 
ed in her old way, except that she had no 
arms in her girdle, and wore a rosary | 
about her neck. By her side stood a ven- 
erable priest, holding a crucifix, and the 
Lady Grace was repeating after him very 
devoutly a prayer for the dying ; but when 
she saw Tristram, she forgot both priest 
and prayer. She sprang up from her 
couch to meet him, with a glad-cry; and 
though she sank back at once, in weak- 
ness and mortal pain, she was content, for 
her arms were about the neck of her dar- 
ling. She wiped the rain-drops from his 
face, and pressed them out of his soft 
brown hair, and gazed at him with a fierce 
joy of love in her great dark eyes, which 
seemed larger and darker now, and shone 
with new splendor, since her long black 
locks had turned to silvery white. 

«It was noble and like thee, mavourneen 
deelish,’ she said, ‘ to give my dying eyes 
this last best blessing of life—beholding 
thee once more. For this boon I bestow 
upon thee the proudest legacy I have to 
leave—this ring of most precious stones— 
the gift of my sister, Elizabeth of England. 
With the.ring, I would give thee my ben- 
ison, but that I fear the blessing of so sin- 
fula.woman might do thee harm. And 
yet, as I have loved thee purely, as a moth- 
er might, ‘the saints may make it good.— 
So, I will bless thee, jewel of my heart !’ 

The young lord knelt reverently to re- 
eeive her blessing, and after she had ceas- 
64 to murmur.the fervent words, he still 














| captain. 


At first, her voice rang out clear and 
full, but soon it faltered and failed, and 
sunk lower and lower. And lower and 
lower sunk the head of the old chieftain- 
ess, till her long white locks mingled with 
the dark curls of the young lord; then 
her voice ceased altogether, and her fore- 
head lay heavy and cold against his, and 
he knew that Grace O'Malley was dead.— 
Stories by Grace Greenwood. 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


‘I WANT TO LOVE YOU.’ 

So said the teacher of a Ragged School 
to a little Irish girl eleven years old, when 
she sent her home as incorrigible. She 
had been induced by the City Missionary 
to attend this school. Such were her rags 
and filth that the teacher thought she was 
too bad to be received even in such a 


| school, and such were her rude and mis- 


chievous habits that her case seemed 
hopeless, and after receiving frequent chas- 
tisements, and being expelled from the 
school a second and a third time, the 
teacher told her never to enter the school 
again, saying as she parted with her, 

‘You are a very bad girl: I want to 
love you, but I cannot.’ 

She went home, but not to remain. On 
the next morning she was at the school 
door, and entreated the teacher to try her 
once more, promising she would not be a 
bad girl again. The teacher consented to 
try her, and she kept her word. Why 
was this? When other means had failed, 
that single sentence, ‘ I want to love you,’ 
had entered her obdurate heart. When 
she found an opportunity she said to the 
teacher, 

* When you turned me out and said you 
wanted to love me, I wondered why you 
wanted to love me. I cried about it in 
the night, I could not tell what it meant.’ 

The teacher told her of the love of Je- 
sus, and that she wished her to love him 
and be happy ; and that God had said, ‘1 
love them that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me.’ This course 
had its effect, and she became an altered 
girl. Her parents, who were Roman 
Catholics, observed, but did not under- 
stand the change. ‘Poor child! said 
they to the missionary, ‘ she must be sick, 
for she does not range the streets, and use 
bad language as formerly.’ 

They were greatly mistaken; she was 
well, cured by the grace of God, who had 
blessed the words of her pious teacher.— 
Such cases should encourage us to perse- 
vere in well doing, and should lead us to 
give up no case as hopeless. ‘Is anything 
too hard for the Lord ?’—WMother’s Mag. 


PRAY DE PAPA. 





The next Sabbath the local brother preach- 
ed in the village of J and went to the 
parsonage fordinner. Little Martha hear- 
ing his name, soon followed her mother 
into the kitchen and earnestly inquired, 

* Mother, is that the man the hens peck- 
ed so bad ?” 








A MOTHER’S WORDS. 
WRITTEN IN A BIBLE BY A MOTHER. 


* Remember love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come; 

When she who had thy earliest kiss 
Sleeps in her narrow home ; 

Remember ’twas a mother gave 

The gift to one she'd die to save. 


That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest, for her son ; 

And from the gifts of God above, 
She chose a goodly one ! 

She chose for her beloved boy 

The source of light, and life, and joy ; 


And bade him keep the gift, that when 
The parting hour should come, 

They might have hope to meet again, 
In an eternal home ; 

She said his faith in that would be 

Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn, 

And bid him cast the pledge aside, 
Which he from youth had borne, 

She bade him pause, and ask his breast 

If he or she had loved him best. 


A parent’s blessing on her child 
Goes with this holy thing ; 

The love that would retain the one, 
Must to the other cling; 

Remember, ’tis no idle toy, 

A mother’s gift, remember, boy.’ 





GOOD ADVICE. 

* Love not your children unequally ; or 
if you do, show it not, lest you make the 
one proud, and the other envious, and 
both foolish. If nature has made a dif- 
ference, it is the part of the tender parent 
to help the weakest.’ 





THE FAMILY. 





CANOES OF SAVAGE NATIONS. 

On the island of Borneo the inhabitants 
build their boats of thin planks sewed to- 
gether, so that they may be taken apart 
easily and the pieces carried over land 
from one stream to another. When rigged 
for the water they are said to be so tight 
as scarcely to leak any at all. Their war 
canoes are sometimes sixty feet in length, 
and only from three to four feet in breadth, 
with humerous oars upon each side. 

The Feejee canoes are superior to those 
of other neighboring islanders. They are 
generally built double, that is, two sepa- 
rate canoes side by side. Across these a 


the canoes. The sails used are very large, 
made of tough mats. The natives are 
very expert in managing their vessels, 
clumsy as they appear, often makiag long 
voyages from one island to another. 

Nearly all the canoes used by the peo- 
ple of Polynesia are made of logs hollow- 
ed out. The inhabitants of New Zealand 
leave hollow compartments at each end, 
so as to keep the canoe from sinking, even 
though it should be filled with water.— 
This is necessary, as they are frequently 
obliged to drive them through the serf; 
and if this were not the case, they would 
be swamped in a moment. 





TRUE MANLINESS. 

Children are very apt to suppose, that 
what is manly or womanly can be cut out 
of cloth or leather; in other words, that 
clothes, made in the fashion of those worn 
by men and women, will give some ad- 
ditional consequence to the young who 
wear them. I know avery little boy, who 
took great satisfaction in having loops 
sewed to his socks, so that he might draw 
them on as boots are drawn; and the 
eagerness so commonly displayed by chil- 
dren still young, to assume the coat, the 
cravat, boots, etc., is hardly less childish. 
Thus they show their childishness in their 
attempts to be manly. 


| 
| 





Little Mary Ellen Lord, less than two 
years old, was learning from her mother 
that beautiful prayer for children, com- 
mencing with, ‘ Now I lay me down to 
sleep.’ The second line had been repeat- 
ed to her to pronounce, but when she had 
reached the fourth word, knowing that her 
father’s name was Lord, and that papa 
was to her a synonym for it, and having 
no idea of any higher Lord, she artlessly 
substituted one word for another and re- 
cited, ‘I pray de papa my soul to keep.’ 


THE MAN PECKED BY THE HENS. 


In the village of J——, in Indiana, a 
few years ago, lived brother C—, preacher 
in charge, whose little Martha, some three 
or four years of sge, heard the junior 
preacher, brother H—, talking to her 
mother about a local preacher on said 
circuit. Andin the conversation brother 
H— said that the local preacher was the 
‘ worst hen-pecked man he ever saw.’— 





saw, of a-dismal trudge through the ra 
and darkness to repair it. 

I know another, bos, of nine years old, 
who mounted one day in his father’s yard 
& very spirited horse, and was thrown al- 
most immediately. His father.stood by 
looking through a window, but did not 
interfere, when he saw his son preparing 
to mount a second time. He was thrown 
a second time. ‘Thrown again, my boy?” 


=== 
A day or two since, there was found iy 
the pocket of a dress she wore, a 
written over in her simple way with shor 
sentences, among which occurs the folloy. 
ing: ‘These eyes shall see the King 
his beauty.’ Just underneath her nang 
is written. The paperlies before me, aj 
upon it is resting a lock of her hair, 4 


he exclaimed. 

‘ Yes, sir, but I'll conquer him yet.’ 

A thitd time the boy mounted, and 
then made good his word, the horse yield- 
ing to him completely. This was a man- 
ly boy. 

Of another, twelve years old, it was 
told me, that being at a large school in 
one of our cities, he was visited in his 
room by two young men, half a dozen 
years older than himself, who*used very 
profane language. After bearing for 
some time what was highly offensive to 
him, he said, 

‘Gentleman must be so good as to ab- 
stain from this language, or leave the 
room.” 

They submitted to the rebuke and re- | 
mained. This was a still higher kind of| 
manliness. 





|of a clergyman who lived in the co 


will serve as a memento of a flower thet 
with early fragrance blossomed a Jit, 
while on earth ere it was transplanted ty 
bloom in Paradise. 

Union, Me. 





A TRUE STORY. 


‘There is that withholdeth more than is m 


tendeth to poverty.’ cet, and 


Samuel, John, and Thomas were 2005 


They had each a little patch of ground, jg 
which they were allowed to raise po 
onions, and other vegetables, and al 
them for pocket money, and they wey 
taught to give, as God had prospemj 
them, to those who were needy. 
Samuel was the eldest, and a very smay 
boy. He loved to work, and he loved th 
money that he could get by work, 


platform is laid, one third the length of 


| This, however, would be a matter of 


It was true of another boy, not sa old| was willing to do almost any job, if by w 
as this, who had long been afflicted with a | doing he could add to his little pro 
diseased and helpless leg, that being told, 


He did not wait for opportunities to com 
one Sabbath morning, of the surgeon’s de-|to him, but he sought them out, and jy 
cision to amputate it, he said, 


this way acquired much more than biy 
‘Then I will have it done immediately, | brothers, all of which he carefully jag 
before mother~comes home from church, | aside in silver. 


| 
| 





that she need not know anything about! One Sabbath morning an Agent cam judgemer 
it ;’ and it was done immediately. to the house of their father, and asked , M™ me not i 
If you consider these as fair illustrations | contribution for some important charity, 
of my subject, you will admit that the|He told them a very interesting story TH 
manliness exhibited by these boys could | about the wants of some of the poor, and 
in no case have been enhanced by any excited the sympathy of all the family— Not Ic 
fashion of garments. |His father, mother, elder sisters, anj costed, 
I beg you to observe, that the terms, |brothers, John and Thomas, all fare ferry-boa 
man and woman, manly and womanly, in | something to the agent. with the 
their proper and full import, convey far| « Where is Samuel,’ said their mother, ey 
more than those of gentleman and lady, | as the little boys came with their offer ] . 
gentlemanly and ladylike. A true man | ings, ‘ hasn’t he anything to give ” L. ~] * 
and a true woman will be gentlemanly! Samuel didn’t appear. _ a 
and ladylike, and a great deal more ha ‘He says his money is all in tae bis bef 
sides. There are men, and there are so-| pieces of silver, and he don’t like to Geng 





‘This 
I haven’ t 




































called gentlemen, who have little or no-|it,’ said John. 
thing that is manly about them. 


His mother offered 
change it for him, but Samuel preferred 





keep it entire. oy 
The next morning, Samuel took out his ve x 
SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. silver, and showed it to the admiring eys . 
— |of John and Thomas. = aid 
For the Youth’s Companion. a gan: Fp he, Rb 80 — the boy, 
right solid silver, and you haven't 44 
ae fn ere ne quarter of this promt I work hardaim 978 ' 





Mary Emma Simpson, at the age of ten | jook out sharp to get money, and then | 
years and five months, fell asleep in Je-| don’t spend it all, or give it away, as ja 
sus. While she lived on earth, she was | do, but I keep it, and that’s the way toda, 
very dear to those who knew her, and |if you ever wish to be rich. And now] 
now that she has gone to a home above |2™ 8°08 to carry some of my potatamy 
PER TE Ce A TO Mr. Carter, who has promised to givem 

Aeipeasteenee Peed: » a quarter of a dollar as soon as I brig 
There is grief in the household, and | them, and then what a fine parcel of mong 
eyes grow moist as mention is made of her|I shall have !’ 
early departure. A group of children sit} Samuel jingled the cash triumph 
together at the fireside, and hush their °° he put it away in his little box. 


i he went 
mirth at the thought that Mary Emma can a 3 ‘ aa iu kis poe ani 


— 


Should | 
trath an 
him by a 
the news 
will hon 
blossoms 
beat ben 
ings, the 
nev 
as tri 


join their circle no more. Brothers and quite envied him, though they didnt THE! 
sisters loved her dearly, and during all the| think he was right in refusing to git— Do yc 
months of her sickness, wished to be by | Something to the agent. . Biviour, y: 
her side, and minister to her wants. They| ,4bout two hours after, Samuel retum ll gwitzer! 
ill treasure her parting counsel: the od, walking slowly and scerewetiaey 5M a good « 
a P om , Y| young brothers ran out to meet him, -o 
will remember, long as they live, how af-|asked to see his money. Samuel tok followin 
fectionate and earnest was her entreaty | them out behind the barn, and said, ; perinten 
that they should so live as to meet her in| ‘I've lost my quarter, and can’t findil country. 
he + |any where, but don’t tell mother, for sei 4 y:+¢ 
? ill say it was b I didn’t give : 
She asked to see her books, and when Oe woe eee 2 ee ee placed i: 





thing to the Lord yesterday.’ 
they were brought, she gave to each one} So strong an impression did the lowd 
her parting gift. They were good books, | this quarter of a dollar make upon § 
but now they seemed doubly precious, be- | and his brothers, that neithe: of thes 
cause of her by whom they were given.— | > bere’ —— Fer cid Ga 
The words also which she addressed to | we ont gine the Ford will-take, and pe 
each of that youthful group, deserve a haps He will take more than he asks Wi} 
place in memory. | to give.’ 

To a brother, between whom and herself | Samuel grew up to be a successful mety 


there ever existed the tenderest affection, | chant, and he was always known a0 838 
| benevolent man. Having early learns 


she said, ‘I want you to be prepared to |: there is that withholdeth more than 
meet mein heaven. Will you not love/ meet, and it tendeth to poverty,’ he 
the Savior, and be his follower ?’ | experienced the truth, ‘ there is that 


| 








| very little consequence, if they were not) There were younger sisters whom she |tereth and yet increaseth.’— Happy Fo ed the 
[apt to lose sight, in this way, of the es |had been wont to take by the hand and Bp tite | 
sential attributes Of manliness. Oo be : | THE COATLESS SUNDAY SCHOLAR 
manly is to ‘ dare to do,’ not to wear, ‘all lead apart, that she might pray fur them. 5 ee, 
that may become a man.’ I will give you Now she called them to her, and bade | One Sabbath morning a Brooklyn BB ranch, } 
my idea of what it is for a boy to be man-| them pray for themselves. |Samee ent ® boy hea ew Pra to have 
ly, by two or three illustrations. Once she was afraid to die. Sheknewlinetoy, Anot 
A boy of six years old was required by hn. , *) be 
his father to bring the cows home every that she was unprepared. The gravehad| + No, my lad, I don’t buy the Sumi eight 
night. One dark, rainy evening, in the| its terrors. Her mind was in anguish.—| papers. It is wrong for you to sell pape) fant, th 
autumn, just as the family had settled| A mother pointed out the way to Jesus. |°D Sunday. You had better go to a of givis 
themselves to their accustomed occupa-| In that way she walked. Afterward ON ess greg tte a sim SUDeric 
» owt — a bright, cheerful fire, the! was her delight to sit with a pious grand- kindly é aw boy. 8 a — 
wei Di 4 nang atayy ‘tho: eet “heidi ep parent, learning more of heavenly truth. ‘Not now,’ said the newsboy heard, 
onal 5 In the early part of her sickness she ' slight surliness in his manner. » Bp bringi, 
‘ Yes, father,’ he replied; adding after|had fears. Sometimes she would exclaim| ‘ Did you ever go » and five, 01 
a moment's hesitation, ‘ but I gid not put|‘ Mother, what if after all I should be| ‘ Y& but they turned me er et. the en; 
up the bars.’ lost?’ But the good Shepherd, who aye of Tas peer lez a See chattlle BSF Ow 
‘Then go directly back again and put one 1 ‘Turned you out, eh? You Des sways 
shew wp? Pur 'eareth for the lambs of his fold, at length | hadly, 1 suppose,’ replied the gentlemah iy |: 
It was manly in this boy to confess his caused every anxious doubt to remove,| ‘No Ididn’t. My jacket was old meg 
omission, at the expense, which he fore-| #24 filled her mind with perfect peace. | torn, and they told me I must get # TE off i, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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= 
one, or I couldn’t come there any more.— 
jwas sorry. I wanted to go, but as I had 
yo way to get a new jacket, I didn’t go 
; re. 
° fallow. Could not your parents buy you a new 
jacket , 
er name Me «Haven't you got any parents ? 
> Me, ang ‘Where is your home ?’ 
hair, ‘Haven't gotany. I sleep where I can 
é chance, and have no regular place to 
wer thy me * : : 
: my meals,’ and an air of sadness crept 
: get , 
& litte over the homeless newsboy’s face as a 
lanted tg sense of his loneliness entered his aching 
would you like to live in the country 
if could get you ahome with some good 
farmer >” asked the gentleman, who had 
net, and become much interested in the boy. 
+¥es, sir, I'd be glad to do it,’ replied 
rere som MM the boy, brightening up. ' . 
> country, The gentleman was now very deeply 
‘round, ip ME moved by this unhappy orphan’s state- 
Potatocs, I ment. He made arrangements to send him 
and sj I West, and while *you are reading about | 
hey wen Mm him, he is in a comfortable home, where! 
prosper Mm he gets clothing fit to wear to Sunday | 
school. I hope he will grow up into a 
ery smart MME rich farmer and a good man. I shouldn’t 
loved tk IN wonder if he has a nobler mansion in 
ork, He Ml heaven, too, than some of those over-del- 
>, if by ae MME icate Sunday-school teachers who were too 
Property, d to teach an immortal soul because | 
8 to com Mm itsbody was clad in a ragged jacket, and 
t, and iy MM yet too stingy to buy the precious boy a) 
than hiy ME new one. Out upon such heartless teach- 
fully laid 
Jess deed, Christ will say to them in the) 
sent came MM judgement, I was astranger, and ye took 
1 asked 4 menot in; naked, and ye clothed me not ! 
t charity, 
ing story THE HONEST NEWSBOY. 
poor, and Not long since, a gentleman was ac- 
teal ‘es costed, while on his way to the Brooklyn | 
all. ~ Mm ferry-boat, by a ragged little newsboy 
@ vith the cry,‘ Evening ’Erald, Express, 
™ Post, sir >” 
a lll take an Express,’ said the gentle- 
wa man, offering two cents in payment. 
= The boy picked out an Express from 
| in his bundle and offered it to the buyer; 


bat, before taking the money, he said ; 
‘This is only the second edition, sir; 
Ihaven’t got any of the third edition left. 
The gentleman smiled took his paper 
paid the boy, and said, ‘I'll take one of 
the second edition then, because you are 
an honest boy,’ 

‘I didn’t want to deceive you,’ replied 


























ok out his 
iring eye 


art Me the boy, and turning away he made the 
x hard andi UBS with his cheerful cry of‘ ’Erald, 
nd thea I — and Post. 

uccess to that honest little newsboy ; 
ay ae Should he stick to his present love of 


trath and honesty, the world will hear of 
him by and by in some higher place than 
the newsboys corner. But if not, God 
will honor him; for God loves to see the 
blossoms of noble virtues in hearts which 
beat beneath a covering of rags. Bless- 
ings, then, on the head and heart of the 
mnewsboy! and may all who read this 
as truthful and honest as he. 


And now] 
otatoes 





THEY DID WHAT THEY COULD. 
Do you do what you can for your Sa- 
viour, young reader? Some little girls in 


= rot Switzerland, have been setting some of us 
t hia, &good example, as you can see by the 
muel took following extract from a letter from a Su- 
said, petintendent of a Sabbath school in that 





an’t findit country. 
er, for A little girl came up to her teacher, and 
give 0) HE placed in her hands two centimes for the 
Joss a Bible which she was to receive when, by 
the loss@i dint of adding centime to centime, she 
on cm should have succeeded in getting together 
; of | the sum of one franc, the price of the book. 
to giv"im lhe child was very badly clad, and the 
d they, “MME winter cold had already begun to be very 
e, “ iercing. The teacher, who had not had 
he long in the class, was moved with pity 
fal and quite astonished that although so ill 
poe clad, she should bring her a mite towards 
nas OYSlRE 8 Bible. 
ly leamm®l * “My child,’ she said to her kindly, ‘ do 
- aa You not want this money at home? Do 
. Your parents know of your bringing it to 
s that mé fora Bible? * O, yes, miss !’ exclaim- 
“ppy ed the child : ‘It is true that we have no- 
thing left in the house, neither bread nee| 
SHOLAB Hj Money; bnt mother gave me leave to 
oklyn bring you this last coin, saying that it was 
pot much better to have the word of God than 
sir ? sally © have bread.’ 
; e vst little one is the eldest of seve- 
ands ildren, though herself not quite 
em: eight Years old. Every Sunday, at break- 
5 toe ent the parents have been in the habit 





of giving to each child a small loaf ofa 
t quality to the bread they ordina- 

eat. She always enjoyed her loaf as 
much as either of her sisters. But she 
heard, at the Sunday school, that, by 
g to her teacher every week two, 
five, or ten centimes, each child might, at 
the end of a few weeks, obtain a Bible of 
Own, altogether her own, and this for 
ys. Immediately she made: up her 
and set to work making her calcu- 







































































grove with her heathen bearer. 
served him stop at a small Hindoo temple, 
and bow down to the stone image before 


Sunday, and allow her to eat the common 
bread at the same time bargaining that 
“i price of the loaf should be given to 

er. 
though not without expressing. surprise, 
and starting some difficulties; and our 
dear little one, during nearly four months 
went without a delicacy, in order to ob- 
tain a Bible of her own. 


To this her parents consented, 


The following is one more instance, and 


it shows that it is not only to the volume 
of the Bible, but also to the things of the 
Bible, that the hearts of our children cling. 
A little tract, written and printed for our 
children, and addressed to them, was dis- 
tributed among them last Christmas. Be- 
neath the title a bordered space was left, 
in which to insert the name of each child. 
Immediately over the line on which the 
name was to be written we had printed 
this motto: ‘The Lord bless thee, and 
keep thee.’ 
little ones— and we are only adducing in- 
stances rg sing to the youngest of the 
children,Anat is to those under eight years 
of age—received her copy, and read the 
motto, then she ran to her teacher, and, 
full of emotion, exclaimed, ‘ O, Miss, look, 
look ! 
that these words have been placed here, 
‘ The Lord bless thee!’ I shall be blessed ! 
O, blessed ! 
a word of the blessed volume, addressed 
by the Lord direct to the heart of the 
child, and which at that very moment fell 
as! If they do not repent of the heart-|on her heart as a drop of the dew of heav- ; 
en. 


No sooner had one of our 


It is for me; yes, it is for me 


What a happiness!’ It was 





A LITTLE BOY’S RESOLUTION. 
I will not swear, 
I do not dare 
God’s holy name to take; 
1 will not lie 
But I will try 
The truth my guide to make. 


I will not steal 

For I should feel 
Degraded and ashamed ; 

I will be kind, 

My parents mind, 
Nor as a fighter named. 


If I begin 
In youth to sin, 
My misery is sure ; 
No peace of mind 
Can J thus find, 
No pleasure good and pure. 


But if [ love 
Great God above, 
My friends and parents kind ; 
My teacher true, 
And schoolmates too, 
Much happiness I’! find. 





A LITTLE PICTURE OF INDIA LIFE. 


‘Little Mary was walking out in a 
She ob- 


the door. 

*Saamy, what for you do that?’ lisped 
the little girl, for she was only three years 
old. 

‘Oh, Missy,’ said he, ‘ that is my god.’ 
* Your god,’ exclaimed the child, * your 
god, Saamy! - Why, your god can no see, 
no can hear, no can walk ; your god stone. 
My God make you, make me, make every 
thing.’ 

Yet Saamy ‘still, whenever he passed 
the temple, bowed down to his idol, and 
still the child reproved him. Though the 


baby teacher. 
she was going to England, he said to her, 
‘* What will poor Saamy do when Mis- 
sy go to England? Saamy no father, no 
mother.’ 


too.’ 


his eyes that he would love God. 


and became a real Christian. 


WHAT IS HONOR?P 
* Mother, what is honor?” asked Wil 


spelling lesson, where this word occurred 
‘It has several meanings, my son. 
you remember the Fifth Commandment ? 


father and thy mother,’ &c. 
it means to love and obey.’ ‘ But, moth 
word and honor.” What does a little boy’ 
honor mean?’ ‘ What your schoolfellow 
think of, when they say thus, I know not 
but my little boy’s honor is obedience t 


in his studies.’ 





nm. She besought her parents to leave 


off 











Siving her the loaf at breakfast on] 


as he resumed his lesson. 


old man would not mind, yet he loved his 
Once, when he thought 


‘Oh, Saamy,’ replied the child, ‘if you 
love God, he will be a father and a mother 


The poor bearer promised with tears in 


‘ Then,’ said the little girl, ‘ you must 
learn my prayers,’ and she began to teach 
him the Lord’s prayer. Soon after, Mary’s 
father was surprised to see the bearer 
enter the room at the time of family 
prayers, and still more surprised to see 
him take off his turban, kneel down, and 
say the Lord's prayer after his master.— 
The little child had brought the old man 
to God ; for Saamy did not only bow the 
knee, but he worshipped with his heart, 


liam, stopping short in the middle of a 
Do 


William readily repeated—* Honor thy 
* Well, here 


er, the boys at school say—‘ Upon my 


his parents, attention to his instructors, 
kindness to his playmates, and diligence 
‘I think I understand 
what honor is now, mother,’ said William, 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE FLANNEL NIGHTGOWN. 
Lucy’s mother was cutting out a flannel 
night-gown for her. Lucy stood at the 
table watching her mother’s movements. 
* Mother’ she said at last, * will you not 
cut one out for some poor child, and let me 
make it ?? Her mother said yes, for she.was 
sure there was some poor child waiting 
for it. *‘ Who?’ asked “Lucy. Mother 
did not know the child’s name, but she 
said God did. ‘And will God tell us?’ 
asked Lucy. ‘ Yes,’ said the mother ; ‘and 
when it is done we shall know.’ 

The warm night-gown was cut out, and 
Lucy took her work-basket and sat down 
to sew onit beside her mother. They 
were pleasant hours when mother and 
child sat and sewed and talked together. 
Lucy thought much about the poor child 
she was working for. Was she very cold 
in the cold dark nights‘? Where did she 
live? Had she a mother? Did God tell 
her about this nightgown? Lucy had 
many thoughts stirring in her little bosom. 
By and by it was finished, folded up, and 
put away in Lucy’s drawer. 

One afternoon not long after this, a 
neighbor came in and told a pitiful story of 
a poor family who lived down by the wa- 
ter. The father could get no work? the 
mother and one of the children were very 
sick. ‘It’s an awful winter for the poor,’ 
said the neighbor; ‘do go and visit this 
family., Lucy’s mother promised she 
would ; and in the afternoon she put on her 
cloak and hood to go andfindthem. Lu- 
cy went also. The house was very old, 
and occupied by two or three families.— 
On one side, which seemed to have once 
been used as a shop, they found the fami- 
ly they were in search of. How forlorn 
was the scene! In one corner was a bed 
covered with scanty clothing. There 
were only a couple of old chairs and a ta- 
ble, with a few cups and dishes, where 
some soup had been. It was very cold, 
with hardly a stick of wood in the old 
rickety stove. Two children were on the 
floor, one gnawing a bone, and the other 
munching a potato. The sick mother was 
in bed, with her almost dying child beside 
her. 

Lucy’s mother went to the side of the 
bed and spoke to the poor woman. How 
grateful to her were those words of kind- 
ness. ‘Here is my poor Effie,’ said the 
sick mother, laying her pale hand on her 
sick child’s head ; ‘ wont your little girl 
come and speak to Effie? Lucy came to 
the bedside and put a sweet cake in her 
hand. It was one aunt Mary had given 
her, and which had remained untasted in 
her pocket. How glad Lucy was, Effie 
took the cake and nodded her head, as 
much as to say, Thank you, Miss. Lucy’s 
mother asked what she most wanted.— 
‘Ch,’ said the poor woman, with tears in 
her eyes, ‘if I only had something warm 
to wrap round this poor child. ‘ Lucy 
you have a flannel night-gown for Effie, 
have you not?’ asked Lucy’s mother.— 
‘Oh yes, I have,’ cried Lucy, her eyes 
sparkling; ‘ may I run home and fetch it ?” 
Her mother gave her leave. She soon 
came back with it in her arms. Oh how 
glad was the dying mother; how glad 
was the sick child. How comfortable she 
looked in thé nice new warm flannel gar- 
ment. ‘ God sent you here,’ said the wo- 
man, ‘ for I told Him all our wants.’ 

As mother and daughter went home, 
* Effie was the very little girl I made it 
for; was’nt she, mother?’ said Lucy; 
‘God knew.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered her mother, ‘God 
knows all the wants of the poor, and he 
can put the thought into our hearts of that 
which he knows will be best for them.— 
We must ask God to teach us to know 
their wants ; and if we really wish to help 
and comfort them, God will put it in our 
hearts to supply the wants he knows they 

ave.’ 

* But, mother, how shall I always know 
what God wants me to do ; will he always 
tell us ?’ asked Lucy. ‘ Do you not often 
know what I want without my having to 
tell you?’ asked her mother. ‘Oh yes, 
mother, because I live with you, and of 
course I know.’ ‘Not of course,’ an- 
swered the mother. ‘ Many a person 
might live with me who would not find 
out the things I most want without asking. 
Is there no other reason ?” 

‘Why, mother, I know what you want 
of me a great many times, just because I 
love you so,’ said the little girl. 

* Ah that is it,’ said Lucy’s mother; 
* you love me, and therefore you find out 
my wishes as far as you can. If you love 
God, you will quickly find out how to do 
his holy will; and if you love the poor, 
you will surely discover their wants, and 

earn how to comfort them. Everything 
depends upon having a heart in the work.’ 

Lucy thought much of what had hap- 
pened, and it filled her little soul with 
awe that God had chosen her to make and 
carry @ ment to one of his poor.— 

Child’s Bow, ee 
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FOR CHURCHES PARLORS AND VES- 
: TRIES! 
FIRST PRIZE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL. 


Melodeons and Harmoniums. 





WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 





the first prize at ever! 
equalled in Equality, Power, and Sweetness of Tone, 
Promptness of Action, or Style of Finish ! 

The Celebrated Organ Harmoniums, patented 
and made only by the subseribers ; with eight stops, five 
sets of Reeds, two banks of Keys, Swell Pedal and in: e- 
pendent Pedal Bass,—containing two full octaves of 
pedals. Recommended by the most distinguished Mu- 
sicians and Organists to be superior to Pipe Organs of at 
least double their cost! 

Prices of Organ Harmoniums, $350 and $400. 
HARMONIUMS, with Six stops, three sets of Reeds, 
and ove bank of. Keys,—in black walnut case. Price, 


ORGAN MELODEONS,—with two sets of Reeds, three 
Stops, and two banks of Keys,—in rosewood case. Price 
200. 


MELODEONS,—with one and two sets of Reeds. 
Prices $60 to $1,50. ’ 


a Pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by mail. 
di 


ress, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
1l—6m BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


8 a family religious newspaper, which has just entered | 
upon its tenth yearly volume. While seeking, so far | 
as possible, to avoid all personal controversies, it aims to 
maintain an uncompromising hostility to oppression, 
whether ecclesiastical, civil, or social, and to evils of 
every name, entering feartily upon the various re orms 
of the day, neither rejecting the old because it is old, 
nor accepting the new because it is new, but seeking to 
prove all things, and hold fast that which is good. Itis 
under the editorial charge of Rev. HENRY M. DEX- 
‘TER, Pastor of the Pine Street Congregational Church 
of this city—who has had much experience in connexion 
with the religious press, and who receives the active and 
constant co-operation of several of the ablest anc most 
distinguished writers among the clergy of New England. 
It has Foreign Correspondents of superior ability, en- 
abling it to give regular, reliable and readable letters | 
trom the Old World ; and it tame an ample corps of 
co-laborers at home. Its Religious Intelligence, obtaine 
from original sources, and gleaned from a large number 
of exchanges, embraces a great amount and variety of 
matter, and more pertaining to New England, especially, 
than can be found in any other journal. Its secular de- 
partment is prepared with great care, and is believed to 
sive a summary of all the important current events of the 
day. It aims to furnish brief yet candid criticisms of 
important new books, and pays special attention to all 
Literary Intelligence. A gentleman well known to the 
Agricultural public is a stated contributor to that de- 
partment. A partof the fourth page of every paper is 
devoted to “he Family Department,’’ with special refer- 
ence to the interest and profit of the children. 
‘The ConGReGaTIONAList is respectfully recommended | 
to the examination of any who have heretofore taken no 
‘eligious paper, or who, for any reason, may be dissatis- 
tied with the one they now receive. Price $2.00 per 
anuum. 1.00 for six months, in advance. Specimen 
numbers sent when requested. 
GALEN JAMES & CO., 
120 Washington Street, Boston 
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Religious and Literary Intellig , from resp 
sources, will, at all times, be gratefully received, 
made use of. 3 
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XT EVERY FAMILYc} 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 
GROVER & BAKER’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 


ier reasons why the preference is given to the GROV- 
ER & BAKER machine, are the following: 

FIKST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not RIP or 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus all 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 
FIFTH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
fabric, so that it is free from all liability to break in 
washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is more 
Levutiful than any other made, either by hand or ma- 
chine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select From. 


PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


In making remittances, Drafts must be made pa able 
to the Order of THE GROVER & BAKER 
SHWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 
18 Summer Street, 


495 Broadway, 
ee St 
1—1 


Boston. 
. . New York. 
. Philadelphia. 


. . . 
reet, 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


HESE COUGH and VOICE LOZENGES, allowed to 
dissolve in the mouth, have a different influence to the 
affected parts, giving instant relief in bronchitis, asthma, 
coughs, colds, and the various throat affections to which 
Public Speakers and Singers 

are liable, to whom they will be found invaluable; also 
for Clearing and giving Power to the Voice. 

From the National Era, Washington. 

We so far depart from our custom as te say of Brown’s 
Bronehial Troches, that we have seen them tried, and find 
them excellent for Coughs, Influenza, Hoarseness, &c. 

From Zion’s Herald, Boston. 
Having found Brown's Bronchial Troches beneficial in 
a diseased state of the throat, we do our clerical brethren 
a real favor in caliing their attention to them. 
Sola by all Druggists, at 25 cents per box. 
50 cents box is the cheapest. 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN. 


NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish 
meuts of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronages 

4 GOOD LIGHT "9 SELECT BY. 


AN EXTENSIVE AS*ORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


The large 
53—6im 


MAY BE OBTAINED. 
EVERY STYLE 


anp BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 


GED 25 PER CENT EXTRATO OFF 
SET BAD DEBTS. 


Try me once and see if these things be true 
GEO. N. NICHOLS 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING |™ 
DRESSING GOWNS AND cBEAKFAST JACKETS IN 
rHE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON 


CASH CUSTOMEKS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 
NOT CHAKG 


Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs: 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 

TEN DIFFERENT STYLES, FROM $60 TO $100. | " ‘SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distine- 
R Sed on be to all others, by Dr. and Classited Heads % To — By Joun me 
. - dae De uthor of * b! - 

Kamat Mason, Reaneng, Wa, Mose Seiad | gsutcal Gropoaiy” «Dieta of the Bile 


&e. One volume, octavo, 840 pp., $3,00. Sheep, $3,50. 
Half Turkey, $4,00. 

The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 
Scriptures under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 
It differs from any ordinary Concordance, in that its ar 
rangement depends not on words, but on subjects, and 
the verses are printed in full. The value of this work to 
ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardy be ever 
estamated ; and it needs only but to be examined, to re 
cure the approval and patronage of every Buble student. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 
Complete Concordanee to the Holy Scriptures. By 
ALEXANDER CaupEN. Revised and Re-edited by the 
Rev. Davip King, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,25. 
Allin the incomparable work of Crnden that is essen- 

tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re- 

duced both in size and price.—[ Watchman and Reflector. 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. B: 
the Author, Jonn Kitto, D. D., author of “ Pictoria 
Bible,” ‘* History of Palestine,” ‘Scripture Daily 
Readings,” &c. Assisted by Jamzs Taytor, D. D., 0 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. One 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 

A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary all 
combined. Intended for ministers and theological stu- 
dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sabbath 
teachers, and the religious public generally. 


school 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
tothe present Time ; with introductory Chapters on 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, and 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Kirro, D. D., Author of‘ Scripture Daily Read- 
ings *’ “‘ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,“ &c. With 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers in 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid to 
Family Instruction. By Henry 3. Ririey, Prof. in 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes inone. Half morocco. $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with a 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apostie 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Rome. 
By Prof. Henry J. Ririzy. 12mo, half morocco, 75 cts. 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most im- 
portant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Holy 
Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath School 
Teachers and Bible Classes. Rev. Howarp Mat- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. i6mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Revised, enlarged, and improved with the addition of 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; orperising 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. 
12 1-2 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 
annexed, giving in the language of Scripture intereet- 
ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex- 
hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 30 


copious 
INCOLN. 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AMERI- 
CAN 8. ION, 





. 8. UNIO: 
MATTY GREGG ; or, The Woman that Did What :he 
Could. 


THE POND LILY STORIES. 
ELEMENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION-BOOK. Vols. 
2 and 3. 


UNION NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. Part II. 

MARGARET CRAVEN or, Beauty of the Heart. 

LITTLE JESSIE WORK. 

HAZAEL ; or, Know Thyself. By Rev. A. F. 
Charleston, 8. C. 106 pages 18mo. Price 25 

GILBERT GRESHAM: An Autobiography. 
18mo, with five illustrations. Price, 40 cts. 

THE WELL IN THE VALLEY. By Rev. THomas 
Suytu, D. D. 430 pages 18mo. Price, 60 cts. 

GRACE OF MEEKNESS. 

JOHN POUNDS AND HIS PUPILS. 

THE FABLE OF THE RAINDROP. 

THE TWO JOURNEYS. 

THE UNDERGROUND TRAVELLER AND HIS WON- 
DERFUL HOUSE. 


Dickson, 
cts. 


263 pp. 
| 


THE WOODEN SPOON ; or, The Folly of trying to pass 
for more than we really are. 

THE SEED OF THE BIBLE-SOCIETIES. 

THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Each with one or more illustrations. 

THE PEACH ORCHARD ROBBERY. 2 pp. 18mo., 8 
cts. e 

MARIAB’S TWO VACATIONS ; or, Principle and Plea 
sure. 


HENRY MORBIS; or, Living for an Object. 
HENRY HOYT, Agent. 
No. 9 . 


Cornhill 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. 
A NEW VOLUME, 
Just published. 


MARCUS; or, the Boy-Tamer. By WALTER AIMWELL. 

With 18 Illustrations. 16mo., cloth, 63 cents. 

* A leading aim of this little volume is to point out to 
elder brothers and sisters some of the ways in which they 
may exert a happy influence upon the youuger members 
of the family. It also attempts incidentally, to set forth 
the idea that the best system of government for a child is 
that which trains him to govern himself.’’—jExtract from 
Preface.) 
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By the same Author, 
CLINTON ; or, Boy Life inthe Country. With 14 Ilus- 
trations. l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 
“ Well, the boys have read it, and they pronounce it 
‘first-rate.’ We confirm their judgment.””—[N. Y. Inde- 


pendent.) 
OSCAR ; or, The Boy Who had his Own Way. With 17 
l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 





Illustrations. 
“So natural and graphic are the incidents of this story, 
thaf it must have beep compiled from a real boy-experi- 
ence.”»—[{ Willis’ Home Journal.) 
ELLA; or, Turning over a New Leaf. With 16 Illustra- 
tions. l6mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

* It would be difficuit to find a child who would ‘ skip’ 
over any portion of this volume.*’—[ Boston Journal.) 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. With 19 Illustrations. 

16mo., cloth. 63 cents. 

“* We wish every boy could have this volume. It would 
be of service in making a man of him.’’—{Hingham Jour- 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 





GRECIAN PAINTING 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS, 


I]Vhese beatiful arts, as well as Oriental and Potiche- 
manie, can be rea ily learned by any child without a 
teacher, from beg | carefull prepgred tions furnish- 
el with reciepts for varnis +, by 
J. E. TILTON, 


Salem, Mass., 





G. 
OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 
Orders for Custom Clothing executed at th 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 


i Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 


THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 


at $1,00 _ paid. Orthey are furnished free to pur- 
vhasers of five dollars worth of engravings or materials. 

“* Hiawathia’s Wooing,”? and a companion, recently 
miblished, ‘* The Farm Yard,’’ are the most desirable 
» ings for Grecian Paintings ever pve. Price 
with oc arate and minute directions for coloring $1,50 
each. Direulare with all information and list of engrav- 
ings, can be had by enclosing one stamp. TsachERe 
SUPPLIED 48 USUAL. 48—tf 


DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 








BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
BY G. W. LEACH, 


BOSTON. 








Corner of Winter and Washktugton Sts. 


f every variety of fabric and quality, at the tow 
CASH PRICES. ~« 


CARPET HALL 
Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Statio 
Paymoerket Square, Boston. 
2) 
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A TBEE WITHOUT A ROOT. 

A mother recently took three children to 
school ; the youngest three years old. When 
the g saw the children, she said, ‘ That 
little fellow is too young ; he would require too 
much attention, trotting about hither and thi- 
ther, attracting the notice of the other children, 
and I should not like to be always curbing the 
little active thing.’ - 

On hearing this, the mother was evidently 
distressed and disappointed. ‘I had rather,’ 
she said, ‘ yon took charge of my little boy than 
of the girls even.’ 

Being interrogated as to her reason, she re- 
plied with tears, : 

‘Their father has imbibed infidel principl 
(he was once a different character,) and he tells 
me I may do as I like with the girls, but he 
will bring up the boy as he likes ; so [ wished 
the child to come to you before his principles 
were formed, as I understand you blend Scrip- 
tural instruction with your training.’ 

This father, I have m told, was once a 
Sabbath-school teacher, and a member of a 
church; but as to any thing seen as yet, was 
only stuck into the ground by a profession, just 
as a child takes a gathered flower, and sticks 
it into his garden with delight, saying, ‘ How 
pretty my flower looks!’ But by and by it 
withers, and dies away, because it has ng root. 
Not so God’s flowers; they, having a root, 
(which root is in Christ,) flourish and come to 
perfection, as we read, ‘ Those that be planted | 
in the house of the Lord, shall flourish in the | 
courts of our God,’ &c. Psalms xcii. 13, 14. | 
While, said our divine Lord, ‘ Every plant} 
which my heavenly fether hath not planted, | 
shall be rooted up.” Matt. xv. 13. } 

We are aware that our young readers had | 
rather we would give them funny stories, than | 
advice about the duties of children or parents. | 
But we think they will admit that we do give 
them a large number of stories in each paper, 
and that parents, who in most cases pay for the 
paper, ought not to be forgotten. Indeed many 
parents have expressed their thanks for the | 
hints we have given them, to aid them in the 
+ sons g of their hild 

A tree without a root, is atrue emblem of a 
child instructed in everything except the prin- 
ciples of Religion. We do not mean sectarian- | 
ism, but the first principles of religion, the 
essential doctrines, as held by all evangelical | 
denominations. This is the root from which | 
will, by the blessing of God, spring up trees of | 
righteousness, producing the fruits of piety and 
morality. The seed is to be drawn from the 
Word of God, more than from other books.— 
This is far better than gathered flowers stuck 
into the ground, or unscriptural doctrines. 

1 have heard persons say, ‘ My religion is so 
and so,’ or ‘I believe or 1 don’t believe so and 
so” But the fact is, there cannot be but one 
true religion. Mahomedanisin, Hindooism, 
and Mormonism must be false, judging by the 
pernicious fruits they bear, and the degradation 
they produce on their followers. The Bible | 
not only has intrinsic evidence within itself that 
it is from God, and of course the only true sys- 
tem of religion, but its whole tendency is to 
prevent vice and crime, and to promote virtue, 
piety and happiness here and hereafter. 

‘But there are different denominations 
among the believers in the Bible.’ True, and 
this is owing to the imperfection of human na- 
ture, and many of the different opinions are on 
points or opinions not essential to salvation.— 
The essential principles are held by the Epis- 
copal, the Presbyterian, the Orthodox, the 
Baptist and the Methodist denominations, and 
are called the Evangelical system. As to the 
opinions in which they differ, a person may be- 
lieve or not believe them, without endangering 
his salvation. If any one is disposed to reject 
this system, we would reply, ‘Lord, to whom 
shall we go but unto thee, thou hast the words 
of eternal life?” Ww. 























LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





New Haven, Jan. 14, 1858. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.,Gents.— Your little 
paper has long been a welcome and weekly 
visitor in my family, and is thoroughly read by 
its mem! Since its enlargement [ think it 
much improved. I look upon the introduction 
of your little paper in a family of children as 
one of the best means of affecting good which 
a parent can devise. Having all the children’s 
papers which are published, I know of none 
which so well meets my ideas as a good family 
paper for children and youth, as the ‘ Youth’s 
Companion.’ Long may it live. 
Yours respectfully, J. W. B. 


Granby, Feb. 20, 1858, 

Messrs, Olmstead & Co.—Enclosed you will 

find one dollar Hy an Soe Companion the 

present . [have taken it seven years, and 

It cos ibe _— friend 2 Rd 5 
ize it higher than any paper! have ever 

rnd like it better every year that I take it — 


May it long continue its weekly visits to cheer 


and amuse our family circles. 
Truly yours, 8. E. M. 

CUNNING BIRDS. 
The day was very hot, and, seeking a shad 
tree, whose branches overkhon the "stream, 1 


| breasts of that wretched crew still clinging to 


ony OS pretty little yellow orioles, which 
were building their nest in the trees. near the 
river. They had selected those branches that 
were pliant, and overhung the stream, a little 
additional weight on which would have lowered 
them into the water; they were thus secure 
from the ie a of birds-nesting monkeys, 
whose “ge. unting attempts might have result- 
ed in a ducking. These birds seemed to be 
excellent weavers, and knit the grass in the 
most ingenious way. Their nests were made 
in the ope of a glass retort, the neck pointing 
downwards.— Sporting Scenes among the Kaffirs 
of South Africa. 





VARIETY. 





A NOBLE WOMAN. 


The Toronto (Canada) Globe gives a very 
interesting report of the presentation of the 
Gold Medal of the New York Life Saving Be- 
nevolent Assuciation to Mrs. Abigail Becker, 
for her noble heroism in saving the lives of the 
crew of the wrecked schooner Conductor. The 
presentation was made by the Collector of Cus- 
toms, who recapitulated the striking facts in 
the heroic achievement as follows: 

On the morning of a cold November’s day, 
the C i h ‘Cc tor” left Am- 
herstburg bound for Toronto. She sailed with 
a fair wind, but about midnight a terrific gale 
of wind overtook her; her decks were cleared, 
her masts were sprung, the sheets of her for- 
ward sails parted, and she labored a wreck in 
the trough of the seas of the treacherous Lake 
Erie. ‘Toward four o’clock, on a cold Canadian 
Winter’s morning, a snow storm prevailed, 
obscuring every landmark from the sight of the 
suffering crew, the schooner struck on a shoal 
on the west end of Long Point, at a distance of 
two hundred yards from land, and wasa wreck! 
The crew could scarcely even hope for assist- 
ance from off the sandy, uninhabited, desolate 
looking shores. Their boat had been washed 
away, and they were forced into the frozen 
rigging to escape certain death from the seas 
which the raging winds drove over the decks of 
the vessel. Hope was nearly leaving the 





the shrouds, when towards evening they des- 
cried a woman and two children walking on the 
beach towards them. 

The woman made signs to the forlorn men 
to try and swim ashore, but the sea raged to 
that extent that none dared to try, until one 
brave fellow (Hackett, the captain,) for the 
sake of setting an example to the rest, threw 
himself into the lake. ‘This daring fellow had 
almost reached the shore, and though exhaust- 
ed, seemed out of danger, when the undertow 
took him away again, and once again. We 
now have an insight of Mrs. Becker’s character. 
She had caused her children to light a fire on 
the beach to warm these poor souls who might 
successfully reach the shore. She saw with 
anguish the fruitless endeavors of the intrepid 
man who first trusted himself to that foaming 
surge. She saw his strength failing, she saw 
him drowning, and her noble nature sped to his 
rescye. ‘This woman walked into the angry 
waters, till they reached almost to her neck.— 
The waves often overcame her strength, but 
she reached out her hand and drew the man 
safely on shore. Thus again and again did 
this noble woman imperil her life, till she had 
saved six of the crew. Her forethought enabled 
the men to be warmed by the fire her children 
had kindled on the beach ; she presently enter- 
taineg them in her hut, and she, the lowly 
woman, whose only wealth at that time was 
her humanity, who having saved all those who 
were bold enough to try to swim ashore, still 
descrying one old man inthe rigging, restlessly 
paced the beach, exclaiming, ‘Oh, my God, if 
{ could save that man I should be happy” And 
that man was saved by the exertions of those 
she had already rescued, so that none of the 
crew were lost. This is the story, and these 
the circumstances, as nearly as I can collect 
them, which have called forth the marked ap- 
probation of the cities of Buffalo and Cleveland, 
and of the ‘ Life Saving Benevolent Association’ 
of New York; and our own Government, and 
Legislature have not been slow in giving Mrs. 
Becker a solid reward for an act of heroism 
ee comparatively unobserved, without 
ookers-on, without hope of reward or appl 


Angry and wild, 
Jesus, save! Jesus, save 
Me, a poor child! 


And, while the morning star 
With her soft eye, 
Peeps through the breaking clouds 
Of the soft sky, 
O may | safe return, 
Grateful to Thee 
For Thy care, for Thy care 
On the dark sea !’ 





*‘THAT’S ENOUGH FOR ME.’ 

* What do you do without a mother to tell | 
all your troubles to? asked a child who had a | 
mother, of one who had not ; ber mother was 

ead. 

‘ Mother told me whom to go to before she 
died,’ answered the little orphan ; ‘1 go to the | 
Lord Jesus ; he was my mother’s friend, and | 
he’s mine.’ 

‘Jesus Christ is up inthe sky; he is away | 
off, and has a great many things to attend to in | 
heaven. It is not likely he can stop to mind 

ou.’ 

*{ donot know anything about that,’ said 
the orphan ; ‘all I know is he says he will, and 
that’s enough for me? 

What a beautiful answer was that! And) 
a was enough for this child, is enough for 
all. 

Are you tired of carrying the burden of sin ? 
‘Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. But I am 
not worthy of his forgiving love. Never mind 
that. ‘He says he will, and that’s enough for 
you.’ Take the Lord Jesus Christ at his word, 
for the forgiveness of your sins, and peace to 








your soul. ‘My peace I give unto you,’ he 
says. Willhe? Oh! his peace is very pre- 
cious. Will he give us his peace? ‘He says | 


he will, and that’s enough for you.’ Trust| 
him; his word never fails. 

* Don’t be frightened into religion, some say ; 
‘there is time enough yet to think of dying; 
besides, God is merciful; he will never cast 
the wicked down to hell.’ 

Ah, you may do as you please, but as for me, 
I wil] take him at his word. ‘ Hesays he will, | 
and that’s enough for me.’ God is angry with 
the wicked every day. ‘There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked.’ Let me act ac- 
cordingly, and flee from the wrath to come. 





THE OLD NEGRO’S LOGIC. 
A man once asked an old negro why he be- 
lieved in God. ‘Sir, he answered, ‘I see one 
man get sick, the doctor comes to him, gives 





The medal I am now presenting, coming from 
a foreign country, whose people have no sym- 
pathies with ours, save in the progress of civil- 
ization and in acts of kindness and humanity, 
might prove to you, how widely felt is such 
merit as Mrs. Becker’s and also how ready are 
the noble race we have as neighbors to reward 
that merit. 


A WINTER INCIDENT. 


Many years ago, in the heart of a cold north- 
ern winter, two men journeyed through the 
Cheteaugay woods, between Lake Champlain 
and the St. Lawrence, on a lumber sled. The 
thermometer stood at some twenty degrees be- 
low zero, and in one part of the road there was 
a distance of nineteen miles from house to 

ouse. 

In this wilderness, their sufferings from the 
cold was aggravated by the fear of perishin 
before a house could be reached. They tried 
the usual expedi of thrashing their bodies 
with their arms, stamping, and running. One 
succeeded in partly warming himself, but the 
other complained that he only grew colder. He 
seated himself again on the sled, and then be- 
gan, as he thought, to feel warmer. Soon he 
said that he was perfectly comfortable. 

His companion, who was too much of a 
northern backwoodsman to misunderstand the 
case, said to him, 

* Jacob, you are freezing to death.’ 

‘No,’ he replied; ‘1 am not freezing; I do 
not feel at all cold.’ 

‘ That,’ said the other, ‘is the sign by which 
I know that you are freezing. Come, you must 
tumble out and jump around, or you are a dead 
man in twenty minutes.’ 

‘Nonsense! let me alone ; I 
when I am cold, was all the 

was of no 
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l use; something must be done, and that 
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longer 
quickly. He threw hee from the sled into the 


him medicine ; the next day he is better; he 
"te him another dose, it does him good; he 

eeps on till he gets well. Another man gets 
sick like the first one; the doctor comes; he 
ag him the same sort of medicine; it does 

im no good; he gets worse; he gives him 
more ; but he gets worse all the while till he 
dies. Now that man’s time to die had come, 
and all the doctors in the world could not cure 
him. 

‘One year I work in the cornfield, plough 
deep, dig up grass, and make nothing but nub- 
bins. Next year l work the same way; the 
rain and the dew come, and I make a crop. 
have been here going hard upon fifty years.— 
Every day since | have been in this world, I 
see the sun rise in the east and set in the west. 
‘The north star stands where it did the first time 
I ever saw it: the seven stars in ‘ Job’s Coffin’ 
keep in the same path in the sky, and never 
turn out. 

It ain’t so with man’s works. He makes 
clocks and watches: they run well for a while, 
but they get out of fix, and stand stock still.— 
But the sun moon and stars keep on the same 
way all the while. There is a Power which 
makes one man die, and another get well ; that 
sends the rain, and keeps everything in mo- 
tion. 


TREE-FROGS. 

Mr. Buckland, son of the late Dean, tells the 
following amusing story : 

‘ Returning from the University of Giessen, 
I brought with me about a dozen n tree- 
frogs, which | had caught in the woods near 
the town. I started at night on my homeward 
journey by the diligence, and 1 put the 
bottle containing the frogs into the pocket in- 
side the diligence, My w-passenger .were 
sleepy, old, smoke-dried Germans; very little 
conversation took place, and, after the first mile, 
every one settled himself to sleep, and soon all 





were snoring. I suddenly awoke with a start, 
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| among the best of fruits. In the book of Num- 
| bers we read that, Aaron’s rod ‘brought forth 
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it is also cultivated in England, but mostly for 
its flowers, The blossoms are very peculiar; 
they grow in the low branches, in allusion to 
which the poet says,— | 

‘The hope, in dreams, of a happier hour, | 

That alights on misery’s brow, | 

Springs out of the silvery almond flower, | 

That blooms on a leafless bough.’ 

These flowers appear in January and th 
fruit in April. This fruit was, in Rome, called | 
the ‘Greek Nut.’ When good old Jacob wish- | 
ed to make a present to the ruler of Egypt, he | 
said to his sons, ‘ Take of the best fruits in the | 
land in your vessels, and carry down the man a | 
present ; a little balm and a little honey, spices 
and myrrh, nuts and almonds.’ We thus see) 
that almonds in the land of Canaan ranked | 


e! 


| 





buds and oloomed blossoms, and yielded 
almonds; and then we find that this almond- 
budded rod was laid up in the ark to be pre- 
served as a token against rebels. 


| 
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HORRORS OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 

A recent earthquake in the kingdom of Na- 
ples caused a terrible destruction of life and 
property. The number of victims is stated at 
40,000. Hundreds perished by hunger and 
lockjaw. 

Some of the incidents related seem more 
like fables than facts. An infant had been dug 
out alive, after having been under the ruins 
eight days, Its mother fed it tvo bountifully 
and it died. A girl of eight years of age had | 
been disinterred after eleven day’s burial, and | 
was still living. Mules had also been dug out | 
alive after twenty-one day’s burial. One of 
the monks told my informants that on the night 
of the 16th ult., the shock was so violent as to 
throw him out of his bed, through the window, 
into the garden of the monastery. At Veggia- 
no a poor woman had Jost her husband and two | 
children beneath the ruins ; two yet survived, 
but they ong | died of hunger, and the 
wretched mother hanged herself. 


| A CALIFORNIA SCHOOL-BOY. 

Recently, in one of the San Francisco 
courts, a young lady, his school-teacher, was 
prosecuted by the mother for severely welting 
|@ young rascal’s back. The verdict of the jury 
was in effect, ‘served him right.’ We give a 
portion of the boy’s testimon 

‘1 asked her to do a sum 
fused.’ 

‘What was the sum?” asked the counsel for 
the defendant. 

‘To subtract nine from twenty-eight. I sup- 
pose I could, but the Arithmetic said I couldn’t 
subtract nine from eight without borrowing 
ten, and I didn’t know where to borrow it.’ 


RATHER PUZZLED. 


At a railway station an old lady said to a 
very pompous-looking gentleman who was talk- 
ing about steam communication, 

* Pray, sir, what is steam ? 

‘Steam, ma’am, is, ah—steam is—eh! ah! 
—-steam is—steam !’ 

‘I knew that chap couldn’t tell ye, said a 
rough-looking fellow standing by ; ‘ but steam 
is a bucket of water ina tremendous perspira- 
tion.’ 


for me, and she re- 





PASSIVE VERBS, 

’ A teacher one day, endeavoring to make a 
pupil understand the nature and application of 
a passive verb, said: 

‘ A passive verb is expressive of the nature 
of receiving an action, as ‘Peter is beaten.’— 
Now what did Peter do? > 

The boy pausing a moment, with the gravest 


countenance ii ble, replied : 
* Well, I catia: without he hollered.’ 
NOBLE CONSISTENCY. 


When Al Sydney was told that he 
might save his life by telling a falsehood—by 
denying his handwriting—he said,‘ When God 
has brought me into a dilemma in which 1 
must assert a lie or lose my life, he gives me a 
clear indication of my duty, which is to prefer 
death to falaehood.’ 


* Now, George, you must divide the cake 
honorably with your brother Charlie. ‘ What 
is “honorably,” mother?” ‘It means you must 
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and every ounce of it under his own eye, with invayj. 
able accuracy and care. It is sealed and Protected by 
law from counterfeits, and consequently can be Telied op 
as genuine, without adulteration. It supplies the 
remedy the world has ever known for the cure of 
monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarseness, 
croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, incipient 
tion, and for the relief of consumptive patients jp 
vanced stages ofthe disease. As time makes these feey 
wider and better known, this medicine has gradually be. 
the 
of the American peasant to the palaces of heed 
Throughout this entire country, in every state and city, 
and indeed almost every hamlet it contains, Cama; 
Prororat is known as the best of all remedies for dieu. 
es of the throat and lungs. In many foreign countries 
is extensively used by their most intelligent physiciam— 
If there is any dependence on what men of every station 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust 
mses when we see the dangerous atfections of the 
yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of 
gent physicians, whose business is to know; in i 
there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it 
bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of 
eases it is designed for, beyond any and all other 
known to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsic 
and the unmistakable benefit conferred on tl 
sufferers, could originate and maintain the re fon 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have been thre 
upon the community, have failed, and been discarded this 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benef ts a 
the afflicted they can never forget, and produced ou 
too numerous and remarkable to be forgotten. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISI, 
Lowell, Mass, 

And sold by all the Druggists everywhere, 
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PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAB, 
SHWAYGHYEEN, Burmah, March 6, 18 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand it 
the Pain Killer that I write you to send me as 
possible, in addition to what I have hitherto ord i 
dozen boxes, (two dozen bottles in a box) and a fo 
the same, that 1 may give you an order on the T: a 
the Union to the amount of the same. N. Ha 
Hgxtnapa, Burmah, March 17, 106 
Mesars. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am ] 
say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not rile 
to hand. The expense of getting the medicine is som 
thing, ‘ these hard times,” but the want of it is of 
more importance. * * * Send me as soon as P 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) beste 
an order on the Treasurer of the Missionary Union for! 
amount. Rev. B. E. Taomas. 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
45—ly 





500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
ANUMBER OF 


POPULAR WORKS. 
T have about 150 Agents now in the field who ave mk 
ing from 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who a4 
bad courage to try, could do well for themselves, asd 
ms public a great favor by introducing my really exe 

ent 8. 
Persons out of employment would do well to send i 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will eal 
Postage paid, on application. 
ADDRESS, 
H. DAYTON, Pub! 


No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, x. 
21—tf 








A NEW QUESTION SOOK. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 


Sabbath Schools 


AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 
An entirely new and most valuable work, just iesmell 
mn. 


the American 8. 8. Unio: 
. HENRY nots 
No. 9 
————— 


22-tf 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE, 


M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Baw 
thankful for the patronage of the last be 4 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged 
proved at his OLD STAND, where he offers #1 
thing in the line of 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most 


Particular and constant pains taken in the pod 
School Books and School Stationery 
JUVENILE AND as BOOKS, GAMES, Se 

1p greater variety thanan be found anywhert? 
i —= 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


A FAMILY PAPER 

DEVOTED TO i 

Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- Hot 
tarianism, Ne Controversy: 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS 

Ne. 22 School Street. . 

Paws $14 reas. 51x orm RoR $5, PA 
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pet, kicked him about, and whipped him, until | and found all the sleepers had. been roused at|THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. socrE sate: 
succeeded in getting him into brisk motion. | the same moment. On their sleepy faces were AS just added to its list of more than a thousaag a 
Fortunately, they were nearly through the| depicted fear and anger. What had woke us Hfezent publications, several new and very chs ee 
woods, and by keeping him off the sled, and|all up so suddenly? The morning was just — a ope yeni . 
whipping him when he lagged, he was brought | breaking, and my frogs, though in the dark aren newb eather at * Helen Sorting » Ye 
alive to the next house, but -with some parts of | pocket of the coach, had found it out ; and with| the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Gai : 
his body badly frozen. one accord all twelve of them had begun their) Letters, to ee oo + 
There are few pains mere exquisite than that| morning song. Asif ata given signal, they! ravings. Price 50 cents. vutifal new ‘ 
produced by the too sudden return of warmth, | one and all of them began to croak as loud a8| ‘This is an intensely interesting book, which in 
to a thoroughly chilled body, But when really | ever they could. The noise their united con- | should read, ’ Hey 4 
frozen flesh is in process of thawing, this pain | cert made seemed, in the closed apartment of |WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of 
is agony. Jacob was but a few minutes in the | the coach, quite deafening. Well might the| Frinciples. With fine original illustrations, “gq 5 
atmosphere of a warm room; before he experi-|Germans look angry; they wanted to thfow| wirzis HOWARD; or, Two Secrets well kept. 
enced this, and then he understood the peril | the frogs, bottle and all, out of the window, but | " bellished with three new engravings. This int boot 
from which he had escaped. The anger which |I gave the bottle a good shaking, and made the | ll the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 any es 
the rough treatment of his fellow-traveller had | frogs keep quiet. The Germans all went to ee ae By Rev. Cig ie 
ps Z “ . ren 4 " a : - y ice,’ ‘ The Awakened 
excited gave place to the liveliest gratitude.— | sleep again, but I was obliged to remain awake inner,” and several other books of the Siciety. 
He saw that he owed it to the cuffs and the/|to shake the frogs when they began to croak.| chapters, 230 pp. 33 cents. : 
whip, that he had come out from the woods a/| It was lucky that I did so, for they tried to be- pert A Lg pe VILLAGE, bh 
living man, instead of being brought out a froz- | gin their concert again two or three times.’ moma leambied dae tear cd Tonite, anal vi 
en corpse. ee 17 chapters, with two ori; e vings. a 
‘i For the Companion. THE ALMOND. a. OF Hatheen es a ~ OLMST 
= . In the grocers’ windows, at thisseason of the| ‘ Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings," tame u 
SS PES SSre ASUS. year, we see an oval kernel of anut of a brown| "8 Sheaf,’ ie." tituatrated with three very tx — 
Cheerily the fisher-boy color. These are called almonds, and are eaten ap ey ——— 
Glides o’er the sea, with fine dried raisins. The two principal | should read it. 90 pp. 5 centen  * “™™" mm 
In his trim httle bark kinds of almonds are the sweet and bitter. The | TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brow) 
Fearless and free ; bitter almond is dangerous to eat, as it contains | Sersp Book. | For Charlotte and Ellen. But thy I, * Good- 
Praying to the God above, an oil which, under certain circumstances, acts —_ eo ee Winter !’ 
* With thy strong arm, as a rank poison. The sweet almond does not | TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Pulp, trotted | 
ag ges = ae contain the same poisonous oil, and may be wns R A .... earae b 
leld me from harm! freely eaten. ; se or, 8 word to Christy «Good-by 
‘In the dark midnight hours, The almond tree, leaf, and flower, are very Parenter ORD — 4 SARGENT, Tre thrice we 
Father of all! much like those of the peach. It is found in No. 13 Cornhill, Borie, Anal: 
When the fierce tempest lowers many countries. It is very plentiful in China} tf hai: 
List to my call! - and North Africa. It is largely cultivated for AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL gitl, man 
When the rude billows rave its fruits in Italy, Spain, and South of France ; Hs long been manufactured by a practical chemist, on that ¥ 
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